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PREFACE 


The  Hamlet  City  Council  contracted  with  the  author  through  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Natural  and  Economic  Resources  to 
construct  a plan  for  the  development  of  the  City  of  Hamlet  for  the  next  5 to 
15  years.  The  area  of  study  includes  the  City  of  Hamlet  and  the  surrounding 
extraterritorial  land  that  extends  approximately  one  mile  from  the  city  lim- 
its, as  is  permitted  by  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina.  Through  the 
presentation  and  analysis  of  physical,  population,  land  use,  economic  and  com- 
munity facility  data,  orderly  growth  for  the  City  of  Hamlet  can  be  realized 
through  proper  implementation. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  Land  Development  Plan  for  the  City  of  Hamlet  is  a cohesive  network 
of  ideas  that  offer  guidance  for  the  inevitable  change  that  will  occur  with- 
in the  urban  community.  While  the  plan’s  ^ri^cTpl^  concern  is  with  the  fu- 
ture physical  development  of  the  area,  it  is  comprehensive  in  that  the  social 
and  economic  determinants  that  affect  the  physical  development  are  also  ac- 
knowledged. The  process  of  planning  now  for  future  development  in  Hamlet  may 
be  difficult,  but  it  is  only  by  looking  ahead  that  improvement  can  be  acheived 
in  the  condition  of  man  and  the  urban  environment. 

The  many  roles  of  planning  present  a web  of  very  complex  and  interrelat- 
ing elements.  A single  most  important  role  in  the  process  of  planning  is 
virtually  impossible  to  pinpoint  because  the  various  factors  create  a neces- 
sary cohesiveness.  Nevertheless,  a few  major  objectives  are  apparent. 

In  striving  for  a better  means  of  land  use  planning) one  must  carefully 
analyze  the  forces  that  shape  the  pattern  of  land  usage.  The  economic  basis 
of  the  land  is  of  great  importance  and  both  the  local  and  regional  economic 
determinants  must  be  studied.  The  rate  of  interaction  influences  the  devel- 
opment of  the  land  and  the  potential  value  of  the  property  is  based  on 
speculation.  If  the  given  area  is  thought  to  possess  the  potential  to  pro- 
duce income  in  the  future,  special  consideration  is  given  to  the  ensuing 
environmental  consequences.  Disturbance  of  natural  resources  must  be  min- 
imal . 

One  of  the  stronger  determinants  in  planning  is  the  involvement  with  the 
public  interest,  i.e.,  health  safety  and  general  welfare.  After  all,  the 
planning  process  should  be  intended  for  the  best  uses  of  the  public.  Cer- 
tain standards  such  as  air,  water  and  housing  qualities  should  be  set  at 
levels  which  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  public. 

Before  effective  plans  can  be  made  to  solve  or  anticipate  problems  the 
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following  steps  would  have  to  be  adhered  to  in  the  following  general  order: 
1)  collection, and  analysis  of  data;  2)  identification  of  problems  and 
explanation  of  known  problems  by  data  analysis;  3)  formulation  of  goals 
and  objectives  to  overcome  the  problems;  4)  formulation  of  plans  to  achieve 
goals  based  on  the  problems  identified  by  data  analysis;  and  5)  the  imple- 
mentation of  plans  that  have  been  constructed  and  adopted. 
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BRIEF  HISTORY  & GROWTH 


The  City  of- Hamlet,  North  Carolina,  has  grown  from  a small  railroad  com- 
munity of  639  persons  when  it  was  incorporated  in  1897  to  4,627  citizens  in 
1970  ( U.S.  Census  ).  The  city  serves  as  the  "Hub"  of  the  Seaboard  Coastline 
Railroad,  focal  point  of  five  major  rail  lines  serving  six  southeastern  states, 
and  consequently  railroad  employees  contribute  substantially  to  the  economic 
prosperity  of  the  area. 

Because  of  its  climate,  terrain,  labor  force,  water  supply  and  transporta- 
tion, the  Hamlet  area  could  become  a large  population  center  within  Richmond 
County.  Major  areas  of  new  growth  are  to  the  north,  south  and  west,  and  a 
significant  portion  of  the  population  is  presently  moving  to  new  residential 
areas  to  the  west  and  south,  outside  the  corporate  limits.  The  newness  of 
these  areas,  coupled  with  their  sandhills  and  unspoiled  woodlands,  make  these 
sections  most  desirable.  However,  as  population  density  increases,  the  poten- 
tial for  accompanying  problems  is  heightened.  Public  policies  must  be  estab- 
lished that  will  protect  and  enhance  the  people’s  needs  by  helping  to  promote 
a clean,  functional  and  attractive  environment  in  which  a good  living  can  be 
pursued . 

Population  Characteristics 

The  population  of  Hamlet  has  increased  from  639  persons  in  1900  to  4,627 
in  1970.  (Table  1)  This  is  an  increase  of  3,988  people  in  seventy  years.  The 
population  declined  from  1940  to  1960,  a trend  directly  attributable  to  the 
decline  in  railroad  maintenance  requirements.  Outmigration  to  newly  developed 
subdivisions  and  the  greater  job  opportunities  available  in  nearby  industrial 
areas  were  major  factors  in  population  losses. 

Since  1960,  the  population  of  Hamlet  has  increased  steadily.  In  the  1960 
decade,  the  number  grew  form  4,460  to  4,627  persons.  Remarkably,  the  popula- 
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POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS 
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Source:  United  States  Census,  1970. 

Population  Projections  prepared  by  North  Carolina  Office  of  State  Planning. 


TABLE  2 


RESIDENT  LIVE  BIRTHS 


COUNTY 

1950 

TOTAL  NONWHITE 

1960 

TOTAL  NONWHITE 

1970 

TOTAL  NONWHITE 

1975* 

TOTAL  NONWHITE 

RICHMOND 

1,082 

358 

942 

372 

852 

293 

699 

263 

ANSON 

788 

499 

546 

335 

457 

283 

384 

226 

MONTGOMERY 

432 

131 

424 

168 

405 

145 

324 

122 

MOORE 

884 

269 

920 

311 

742 

260 

663 

209 

STATE 

104,958 

35,564 

109,732 

34,663 

98,455 

28,791 

80,885 

25,860 

* Estimated  figure 


RESIDENT  DEATHS 


COUNTY 

1950 

TOTAL  NONWHITE 

1960 

TOTAL  NONWHITE 

1970 

TOTAL  NONWHITE 

1975  * 

TOTAL  NONWHITE 

RICHMOND 

350 

131 

393 

156 

423 

144 

418 

127 

ANSON 

226 

121 

251 

125 

251 

120 

262 

108 

MONTGOMERY 

115 

35 

190 

49 

176 

52 

225 

56 

MOORE 

237 

83 

353 

102 

427 

125 

437 

131 

STATE 

30,796 

10,707 

38,102 

11,752 

44,672 

12,208 

45,760 

11,842 

* Estimated  figure 


Source:  N.C.  State  Government  Statistical  Abstract,  Statistical 
Services  Section,  Office  of  State  Budget,  Department  of 
Administration,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  Third  Edition,  1976. 
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tion  for  1975  was  projected  to  be  4,940,  a 6.8%  increase.  This  figure  appears  to 
have  been  an  acceptable  projection.  The  population  trend  in  general  for  Richmond 
County  has  been- for  the  overall  townships  to  be  losing  population  while  the  towns 
have  been  increasing  in  population  over  the  long  term.  This  is  one  explanation 
for  the  rapid  growth  of  Hamlet  and  Rockingham  in  recent  years.  Also  there  has  been 
a decline  in  the  need  for  agricultural  labor  due  to  more  mechanization  and  an  in- 
crease in  industries  in  the  Hamlet  planning  area.  More  housing  is  located  near  and 

/-O 

in  Hamlet  so  many /propl^  migrate  to  take  advantage  of  the  many  public  services 
that  are  offered. 

The  rapid  population  rise  of  the  1970's  will  slow  substantially  after  1980,  bar- 
ring unforeseen  occurrances.  The  demand  for  school  services  will  not  be  great  due 
to  the  low  birth  rate  which  results  in  a slow  natural  increase.  However,  with 
better  health  care  and  increasing  medical  technology,  there  will  be  a larger  per- 
centage of  the  elderly  which  are  generally  categorized  as  non-productive  people. 

The  continued  growth  of  the  retired  sector  will  be  accompanied  by  a demand  for 
specialized  social,  recreational,  health  care  and  housing  needs.  These  demands  will 
have  to  be  supported  by  a shrinking  working  segment. 

Socio-Economic  Indicators 

There  are  several  population  and  economic  statistics,  that  when  used  together 
reveal  some  important  life  style  aspects  about  a population  group.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  when  used  together  in  the  proper  sequence  they  demonstrate 
an  interrelationship  between  population  and  economy  which  produces  our  basic  life- 
style. These  basic  measures  of  lifestyle  are  education,  income  and  housing  qual- 
ity. Generally  speaking,  if  education  is  of  a fairly  high  level  in  a community, 
then  the  income  will  be  of  a commensurate  level  and,  in  turn,  the  housing  will 
be  of  fairly  good  quality.  This  can  be  seen  and  compared  on  Table  3. 
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Education.  The  median  school  years  completed  in  Hamlet  for  persons  twenty- 


five  years  and  over  in  1970  was  11.5  years.  This  figure  is  higher  than  the 
county  average  of  9.7  years  and  the  state  average  of  10.6  years.  (Table  4) 

Since  these  figures  were  compiled,  a consolidated  senior  high  school  has  been 
constructed  which  should  raise  the  county  average.  Richmond  Technical  Institute 
in  Hamlet  has  shown  considerable  progress  towards  the  development  of  an  even 
better  educational  complex.  However , new  and  imaginative  curriculum  should  be 
instituted  at  all  educational  levels  to  provide  the  stimulus  for  continuing  ed- 
ucation. 

Income . The  median  family  income  in  Hamlet  in  1970  was  $7,667  which  was  only 
slightly  lower  than  the  North  Carolina  average  of  $7,774.  (U.  S.  Census)  However, 
Hamlet's  average  was  substantially  higher  than  Richmond  County's  figure  of  $7,105. 
The  increased  unionization  and  industrialization  in  Hamlet  are  probable  reasons 
for  the  significant  difference  between  the  city  and  county  median  family  income 
levels . 

Housing . The  condition  of  housing  in  Hamlet  and  its  planning  area  has  improved 
in  the  past  decade.  However,  the  percentage  of  substandard  (deteriorating  and 
dilapidated)  housing  remains  at  a relatively  high  level.  A 1976  housing  condition 
survey  by  the  Pee  Dee  Council  of  Governments  revealed  that  38%  of  the  houses  within 
Hamlet's  corporate  limits  were  substandard.  (Table  6)  A 1977  survey  of  the  one 
mile  extraterritorial  area  conducted  in  conjunction  with  this  report,  offers  a 
much  higher  figure  of  45%.  Heavily  concentrated  substandard  areas  to  the  north 
and  east  of  the  city  are  major  factors  for  the  high  rate  of  substandard  housing. 
Conversely,  new  and  expanding  housing  subdivisions  in  the  south,  southwest  and 
west  tend  to  counter  the  poorer  areas  and  stabilize  the  level  of  substandard  housing. 
Also  the  increased  use  of  the  mobile  home  as  a living  unit  has  reduced  the  degree 
of  substandard  housing  in  some  parts  of  the  one  mile  planning  area.  Currently  almost 
all  of  the  mobile  home  units  are  outside  the  city  limits. 


The  improved  condition  of  housing  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Hamlet  is 
due  primarily  to.  the  development  of  the  public  housing  program  which  was  initia 
ted  locally  in  .1967.  Presently  there  are  230  public  housing  units  which  are 
occupied  by  many  displaced  families  whose  homes  were  demolished  as  a result  of 
housing  code  enforcement. 

According  to  the  1970  U.  S.  Census,  37%  of  the  housing  units  in  Hamlet  were 
renter  occupied.  Rented  units  are  generally  more  susceptible  to  deterioration 
than  owned  units. 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC  PROFILE,  1970 
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Source:  1970  United  States  Census  of  Population,  4th,  and  5th  Counts,  (unpublished  data) 


TABLE  4 


PER  CAPITA  PERSONAL  INCOME 
(In  Dollars) 


1929  1950  1959  1966  1972  1974 


RICHMOND 

296 

(88.6) 

1025 

(98.8) 

1335 

(88.6) 

2009 

(85.9) 

3198 

(83.0) 

3758 

(81. 

ANSON 

171 

(51.2) 

682 

(65.7) 

904 

(60.0) 

1693 

(72.4) 

2903 

(75.3) 

3527 

(76. 

MONTGOMERY 

218 

(65.2) 

865 

(83.4) 

1451 

(96.3) 

2074 

(88.7) 

3630 

(94.2) 

4199 

(90. 

MOORE 

266 

(79.6) 

1061 

(102.3) 

1280 

(84.9) 

2210 

(94.5) 

3778 

(98.0) 

4558 

(98. 

STATE 

334 

1037 

1506 

2338 

3853 

4616 

( ) Percent  of  State 

Source:  North  Carolina  State  Government  Statistical  Abstract, 

Statistical  Services  Section,  Office  of  State  Budget. 
Department  of  Administration,  Third  Edition,  1976. 
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TABLE  5 


YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED  FOR  PERSONS 
25  YEARS  OF  AGE  & OVER,  1970 

COUNTY  HAMLET  ROCKINGHAM 


Total  population  25  years  and  over 

21,082 

2,672 

3,271 

Number  school  years  completed 

539 

62 

64 

Elementary:  1 to  4 

2,357 

157 

200 

5 to  7 

4,166 

317 

420 

8 Years 

2,199 

143 

360 

High  School:  1 to  3 

5,579 

784 

881 

4 Years 

4,010 

591 

752 

College:  1 to  3 

1,196 

389 

243 

4 Years  or  More 

1,036 

229 

351 

Median  School  Years  Completed 

9.7 

11.5 

11.0 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  General,  Social  & Economic 

Characteristics , C 35,  (U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.),  1970. 
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TABLE  6 


HOUSING  CONDITIONS 
HAMLET  AND  EXTRATERRITORIAL  AREA 
MARCH,  1977 


Hamlet 


Total  Housing  Units 

1517 

Total  Occupied  Units 

1491 

Standard 

902 

61% 

Deteriorating 

372 

25% 

Dilapidated 

191 

13% 

Extraterritorial  Combined 


Area 

1569 

3086 

1529 

3020 

852 

55% 

1754 

58% 

408 

27% 

780 

26% 

269 

18% 

460 

15% 

SOURCE:  Housing  Survey  conducted  March,  1977. 

NOTES:  Standard  housing-units  which  are  structurally  sound  and  need  at 

worse,  only  minor  repairs. 

Deteriorated  housing-units  which  need  one  or  more  major  repairs 
and  which  are  economically  feasible  to  make. 

Dilapidated  housing-units  which  have  major  structural  damage  of 

some  type  and  are  economically  unfeasible  to  re- 
pair; they  should  be  demolished. 
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ECONOMY 


The  economic'  base  of  a community,  city,  county,  or  region  is  the  most 
determining  factor  of  its  health  and  vitality.  A general  evaluation  of 
some  past  and  present  economic  indicators  for  Hamlet  reveal  the  condition 
of  and  prospect  for,  its  economy. 

There  are  two  general  categories  of  industries  that  exist  in  any  local- 
ity— basic  and  non-basic.  The  basic  industries  are  those  that  produce  an 
influx  of  money  from  outside  areas,  while  non-basic  industries  merely  turn 
over  the  money  which  exists  in  the  community.  The  more  basic  industries 
that  a community  has,  those  that  export  their  products  to  outside  consumers- 
such  as  manufacturing,  agriculture,  forestry,  mining,  etc.,  the  better  chance 
it  has  of  developing  other  basic  industries.  The  non-basic  industries  such 
as  retail,  wholesale,  and  service  establishments  will  also  be  increased  by 
the  development  of  the  basic  industries. 

Basic  industries  in  Hamlet  and  Richmond  County  have  traditionally  been 
centered  on  agriculture,  forestry,  and  railroading,  but  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  textiles,  wood  and  furniture  products  have  made  great  inroads  in 
recent  years.  Also  an  increasing  amount  of  basic  monies  are  coming  into 
the  area  through  U.S.  74  highway  commercial  trade.  The  non-basic  industries 
of  retail,  wholesale,  and  service  trades  continue  to  be  as  important  as  they 
ever  were  with  most  of  the  business  coming  from  within  the  county. 

LABOR  FORCE 

The  employment  totals  in  Hamlet  and  Richmond  County  have  been  on  the  rise 
in  the  past  two  years.  In  December  of  1976,  there  were  16,920  persons  in  the 
civilian  labor  force  in  Richmond  County.  Of  these,  15,550  were  employed  for 
a 8.1%  unemployment  rate.  However,  in  the  county,  in  January  of  1975,  there 
were  18,880  able  workers  of  which  only  15,490  were  employed  for  an  astounding 
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18.0%  unemployment  rate.  This  particular  month  was  in  the  middle  of  a nation- 
al economic  recession  which  accounts  somewhat  for  its  high  figure.  Even  though 
the  unemployment  rate  has  dropped  to  8.1  in  Richmond  County  and  7.7%  in  Hamlet 
in  the  past  two  years,  these  figures  are  still  above  the  state  average  of  6.0%. 

Many  workers  have  been  finding  employment  in  manufacturing,  transportation, 
government,  and  public  utilities.  Employment  in  agriculture  and  forestry,  two 
traditional  basic  industries,  has  been  following  the  national  trend  in  Hamlet 
and  Richmond  County  by  slowly  and  consistently  decreasing  through  time. 

Women  in  the  labor  force  are  playing  and  increasingly  important  role.  Ac- 
cording to  the  North  Carolina  Employment  Security  Commission,  in  1975,  42.5% 
of  the  able  labor  force  in  Richmond  County  was  composed  of  women.  Coincident- 
ally,  42.5%  of  employed  workers  in  the  county  were  female.  Although  percent- 
ages of  female  employees  in  the  City  of  Hamlet  are  not  available,  it  is  gener- 
ally accepted  that  the  county  and  city  rates  are  in  direct  proportion.  Approx- 
imately 42%  of  the  women  workers  in  Richmond  County  in  1975  were  employed  in 
the  manufacturing  operative  area.  Clerical  positions  were  filled  by  17%  of  the 
women  workers.  Other  employment  fields,  constituted  by  females  to  a lesser 
degree  were  service  work,  professional  jobs,  and  household  workers. 

The  work  force  has  been  increasing  despite  an  overall  population  decline. 

This  is  probable  due  to  increased  utilization  of  women  in  the  work  force. 
However,  there  are  many  unemployed  people  available  for  work  within  a 25  mile 
radius  drive  of  Hamlet.  Table  7 illustrates  that  there  are  5,305  people  regist- 
ered with  the  Employment  Security  Commission  living  within  the  25  mile  radius 
of  Hamlet.  Almost  all  of  these  workers  are  experienced.  More  diversified 
manufacturing  should  be  attracted  to  the  Hamlet  area  in  order  to  balance  and 
strengthen  the  local  economy  and  to  offset  out-migration. 

Other  means  of  stimulating  the  economy  might  be  for  the  city  and  county  to 
better  tap  the  flow  of  tourists  on  U.S.  74  between  Charlotte  and  the  beaches. 
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Quality  eating  establishments  and  accommodations  could  very  well  produce 
higher  sources  of  basic  retail  income. 
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TABLE  7 


NUMBER  OF  REGISTERED  JOB  APPLICANTS  RESIDING  WITHIN  THE  HAMLET  AREA 


July,  1976  data 


Wi  th 

Substantial 

With  Limited  or 

Miles 

Persons  Registered 

Work 

Experience 

No  Work 

Experience 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

0-15 

2446 

1135 

1311 

1090 

1246 

45 

65 

15-20 

1554 

739 

815 

690 

749 

49 

66 

20-25 

1305 

662 

643 

627 

587 

35 

56 

Total 

5305 

2536 

2769 

2407 

2582 

129 

187 

Maj  or 

Occupational 

Class  of 

Job 

Applicants 

Total 

Professional 
Technical  & 
Managerial 

Clerical  & 
Sales 

Service 

Farming 
Fishing  and 
Forestry 

Processing 

Male 

2536 

213 

229 

233 

75 

107 

Female 

2769 

180 

668 

395 

41 

99 

Total 

5305 

393 

897 

628 

116 

206 

Machine 

Bench 

Structural 

Miscellaneous 

Trades 

Work 

Work 

Occupations 

Partials 

Male 

516 

85 

581 

408 

89 

Female 

420 

504 

17 

109 

336 

Total 

936 

589 

598 

517 

425 

HAMLET  LABOR  RECRUITING  AREA  INFORMATION 


Recruiting  area  covers  a radius  of  25 road  miles 


Approximate  driving  time 

30 

minutes 

Recruiting  area  population 

134,510 

(based  on  1970 

Residing  in  North  Carolina 

96,970 

(72.1  %) 

Residing  in  South  Carolina 

37,540 

(27.9  %) 

Available  workers  in  this  area 

5,305 

This  represents  the  number  of  persons  who  have  registered  for  work  with  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission  offices  in  the  area  within  the  past  sixty  days.  This  does 
not  include  all  available  labor  since  additional  workers  may  be  recruited  from 
other  sources  such  as  housewives,  persons  now  commuting  out  of  the  area,  and  etc. 

June,  1976,  High  school  graduates  entering  labor  force  555  (excludes  graduates 
who  continued  their  education  or  who  did  not  seek  employment) 

Source:  North  Carolina  Employment  Security  Commission,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
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HAMLET  MANUFACTURERS 
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ection.  South  Central  Field  Office. 


EXISTING  LAND  USE  AND  UTILITIES 


Preparing  a comprehensive  land  development  plan  demands  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  land  and  land  use  patterns  of  an  area  as  well  as  per- 
tinent data  about  the  people.  The  existing  land  use  pattern  has  the 
greatest  influence  in  directing  the  future  growth  of  a town.  An  ex- 
amination of  a community's  existing  land  use  patterns  can  reveal  both 
attractive  and  detrimental  aspects  that  a town  should  want  to  continue 
or  discourage  in  planning  for  new  growth.  Instead  of  total  redevel- 
opment, most  communities  should  look  to  their  existing  land  use  pattern 
as  a "given"  that  will  have  to  be  worked  with  to  create  a more  attrac- 
tive, efficiently  working  urban  system. 

An  existing  land  use  pattern  for  any  community  is  certainly  a pro- 
duct of  its  past.  The  cultural  ancestry  of  its  founders,  the  lay  of 
the  land,  the  soils,  the  relationship  to  water  bodies,  the  locations 
of  initial  transportation  routes,  and  the  general  attitude  of  its  peop 
and  government  toward  change,  all  play  a significant  part  in  how  the 
town  got  started  and  how  well  it  looks  and  words  today. 

Hamlet's  existing  land  use  pattern  reveals  both  attractive  aspects 
and  problems.  Some  of  the  more  attractive  aspects  of  Hamlet's  land 
use  layout  are  1)  the  well  preserved  large  houses  in  the  older  resi- 
dential sections  of  town,  2)  the  merger  of  railroad  tracks  from  five 
directions  at  the  historic  terminal  building  near  the  center  of  town, 

3)  the  abundance  of  lakes  and  other  water  bodies  in  and  around  town, 

4)  the  emergence  of  two  "main  streets,"  i.e.,  Hamlet  Avenue  and  Main 
Street.  Some  of  the  major  land  use  problems  are  listed  below: 

—poorly  designed  streets  in  certain  areas  of  town 
— lack  of  adequate  parking  within  the  Central  Business  District 

— railroads  crossing  at  grade  level 
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— strip  commercial  development  parelleling  major  roads  and  thorough- 
fares 

— lack  of  adequate  recreational  facilities 

A common  problem  of  many  urban  areas  is  strip  commercial  development. 
Although  growth  of  this  type  has  occurred  in  some  areas  of  Hamlet,  the 
development  is  far  from  being  out  of  hand.  The  slow  steady  growth  in 
the  wrong  places  can  only  mean  future  trouble.  Uncontrolled,  sprawling 
growth  has  caused  problems  in  many  towns  and  cities  in  terms  of  the  high- 
er cost  of  utilities  and  roadways.  The  proliferation  of  strip  commercial 
development  also  impedes  traffic  flow  along  with  the  premature  up-pricing 
of  farmland  which  has  been  skipped  over  by  outlying  developments.  The 
alternative  to  sprawl  is  to  encourage  development  to  cluster  together  as 
much  as  possible  so  as  to  save  time,  money  and  convenience. 

RESIDENTIAL 

Land  in  the  residential  category  comprises  almost  half  of  the  total 
percentage  of  all  developed  acreage  within  Hamlet's  corporate  limits. 
Omitting  undeveloped  land,  this  is  the  single  most  predominant  land  use 
category . 

A continuous  residential  cluster  or  housing  concentration  extends  from 
the  central  business  districts  in  all  directions  except  to  the  northeast 
where  the  railroad  yards  and  lakes  are  located.  Excluding  the  business 
concentrations  in  and  around  the  railroad  terminal  district  on  Main  and 
Front  Street  and  Hamlet  Avenue,  this  generally  diffused  area  is  the  phy- 
sical center  of  residential  land  concentrations.  The  northwest  quadrant 
is  the  residential  "heart"  of  Hamlet,  though  other  large  housing  areas 
are  located  in  the  one  mile  area  nbrth  and  southeast  of  the  town  center. 
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Residential  development  over  the  past  10  years  has  been  most  pro- 
nounced in  the  Kinsman  and  Pinecroft  sections  of  town.  This  develop- 
ment has  been  of  the  tract  subdivision  type.  Additional  single  family 
residential  has  occurred  in  the  form  of  mobile  homes.  The  Kampus  Kourt 
and  College  Park  mobile  home  settlements  on  U.  S.  74  West  and  Spring 
Street,  respectively,  are  examples  of  the  relatively  recent  dramatic 
increase  in  the  popularity  of  this  type  dwelling. 

Another  recent  change  in  Hamlet's  housing  patterns  has  been  the  ap- 
pearance of  public  housing  units.  In  October  of  1968  the  first  public 
housing  concentration  was  completed  in  the  southern  section  of  the  city. 
Most  of  the  dwellings  are  classified  as  multi-family  housing  with  very 
few  single  family  homes  initially  constructed.  In  August  of  1974,  the 
second  major  public  housing  concentration  was  completed  in  the  northern 
section  of  Hamlet  along  N.C.  177.  This  area  offers  a mixture  of  single 
and  multi-family  units.  Since  the  initial  enforcement  of  housing  codes 
in  1967,  a total  of  376  dilapidated  houses  have  been  demolished.  The 
result  is  better  living  conditions  and  a much  improved  appearance  in 
some  residential  areas. 

Residential  growth  in  Hamlet's  planning  area  certainly  appears  to  have 
a bright  future.  Many  areas  offer  the  necessary  requirements  for  sound 
residential  growth,  such  as,  suitable  topography  and  soil  structure, 
close  proximity  to  utility  services,  and  access  to  major  highway  arter- 
ies. The  south,  southwest  and  west  sections  of  the  planning  area  are 
prime  lands  for  residential  construction.  If  the  proposed  southern 
highway  by-pass  becomes  a reality,  these  areas  will  become  even  more 
ideal.  However,  growth  should  not  be  restricted  to  these  areas  because 
other  sections  of  the  planning  area  could  certainly  cater  to  limited 
residential  spread.  With  the  passage  of  city-wide  subdivision  regulat-ions 
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in  1966,  residents  of  future  homesites  will  be  protected  from  develop- 
mental errors  through  a required  procedure  of  planned  consideration  and 
review  of  project  plans.  Hamlet  residents  may  also  live  in  the  fringe 
areas  and  still  enjoy  the  city's  facilities  and  benefits.  To  insure 
these  planning  concepts,  the  local  officials  must  protect  the  area's 
land  resources  against  premature,  hasty  developments  by  adoption  of 
and  adherence  to  an  overall  plan  for  future  growth  in  addition  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  necessary  codes  and  ordinances  designed  to  comple- 
ment and  support  the  plan's  objectives. 

COMMERCIAL 

The  commercial  activity  of  Hamlet  is  concentrated  primarily  in  the 
downtown  area.  This  service-trade  sector  of  the  economy  is  suffering 
a slow  financial  decline.  In  addition  to  the  unique  physical  conditions, 
i.e.,  three  downtown  areas,  this  central  area  exemplifies  the  plight  of 
downtown  business  centers  throughout  the  urbanizing  south.  Increased 
automobile  ownership,  improved  highways,  and  site  availability  of  the 
fringe  areas  all  combine  to  make  shopping  centers  a serious  threat  to 
the  "C.B.D.'s"  viability  and  continued  existence.  Other  shortcomings 
such  as  high  rents,  parking  shortages,  lack  of  vegetation,  and  conges- 
tion add  to  the  deterioration  of  the  downtown  areas. 

The  present  fragmentation  of  the  "C.B.D.",  caused  principally  by  the 
railroad  operations,  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  reunification  of 
the  business  districts.  Construction  of  foot  bridges  adjoining  parking 
lots,  a pedestrian  underpass,  and  well  landscaped  walkways  would  encourage 
interaction  between  the  otherwise  separated  business  concentrations.  These 
ideas  are  among  the  desirable  elements  advocated  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
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coming  the  railroad  barriers. 


Other,  raare  basic  steps  considered  as  fundamental  to  achieving  the 
goals  of  this  plan  are  indicated  or  implied  by  the  ordering  of  land 
uses  on  the  proposed  land  development  map.  (Figure  2 .)  These  include 
off-street  parking,  more  cultural  and  recreational  facilities,  parks, 
specialty  shops,  refurbished  store  fronts,  sign  controls,  and  other 
appearance  measures  that  would  render  the  area  pleasurable  as  well  as 
functional  and  convenient. 

Residential  areas  may  be  benefited  by  small,  well-located  trade 
functions  of  retail  nature  such  as  convenience  stores.  Residents  could 
purchase  small  but  essential  goods  without  having  to  travel  to  shop- 
ping or  business  centers  to  obtain  them.  This  would  reduce  congestion 
in  the  downtown  areas.  If  such  convenience  stores  have  good  access, 
parking  and  design  arrangements  so  as  to  not  interfere  with  the  domi- 
nant land  use  characteristics  of  the  area  in  which  they  are  located, 
they  become  valuable  to  the  local  citizens.  Control  and  guidance 
of  commercial  activities  through  proper  zoning  procedures  are  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  this  Land  Development  Plaii  and  the  implementation 
devices  created  to  bring  it  about. 

MANUFACTURING 

The  choice  of  industries  to  attract  is  just  as  important  a deci- 
sion as  the  choosing  of  good  sites  for  them  to  occupy.  Firms  most 
desirable  for  Hamlet  are  those  which  produce  a reasonable  stable  pro- 
duct unlikely  to  fluctuate  greatly  with  national  business  trends,  of- 
fer year-round  employment,  job  training,  and  the  ability  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  city's  public  services  without  great  difficulty  and 


expense . 
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A strong  industrial  sector  would  insure  the  soundness  of  Hamlet's 
economy  and  enable  the  workers  to  benefit  from  the  opportunity  benefits 
of  a diversified  employment  base.  The  general  area  locations  shown  on 
the  proposed  Land  Development  Plan  map  indicate  the  areas  that  are  de- 
signed to  provide  favorable  access  conditions,  reduce  congestion,  ease 
employee  work  trips,  and  render  a better  utilization  of  the  city's  facil- 
ities . 

The  principle  sites  chosen  for  industrial  expansion  and  development 
were  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  criteria  mentioned  previously,  plus  con- 
siderations relating  to  site  proximity  to  the  proposed  bypass,  routes  74 
and  177,  the  rail  lines,  airport  and  gas  lines  running  east-vest  through 
town.  Although  numerous  outlying  properties  are  suitable  and  desirable  for 
industrial  purposes,  only  the  most  attractive  are  indicated  on  the  proposed 


Prime  land  for  development  into  the  industrial  category  is  located  south 


of  Hamlet  along  N.C.  Hwy  177.  In  fact,  three  industries  have  chosen  to  build 


in  this  area  in  the  past  two  years  because  of  its  favorable  location  and 
availability  of  utilities.  Land  along  N.C.  Hwy.  177  north  of  town  also  is 
considered  a choice  area  for  industrial  development.  Other  areas  within 
Hamlet's  extraterritorial  limits  may  be  considered  promising,  industrially, 
but  the  sites  mentioned  above  should  be  considered  initially.  Each  of  these 
tracts  has  suitable  topography,  good  drainage,  is  now  or  is  capable  of  being 
economically  serviced  by  all  utilities,  and  is  presently  open  and  free  from 
developed  land  uses. 

PUBLIC  FACILITIES 

Public  facilities  include  those  that  are  governmental,  recreational, 
schools,  churches,  cemeteries,  medical  facilities,  etc.  Although 


the  present  public  facilities  in  Hamlet  are  basic  .illy  adequate,  there 


is  a need  in  planning  for  public  facility  expansion  and  development. 

Current  public  facilities  within  Hamlet's  corporate  limits  are: 
two  elementary  schools,  a junior  high  school,  a Technical  Institute, 
a library,  a post  office,  city  administration  offices,  police  and 
fire  departments,  several  small  parks  and  recreational  areas,  num- 
erous churches  and  medical  facilities. 

The  police  department  has  15  full-time  employees  plus  4 dispatchers. 
Their  major  equipment  includes  3 police  cruisers  and  one  police  van. 

The  fire  department  is  housed  in  the  same  building  as  the  police  depart- 
ment in  downtown  Hamlet.  Eight  full-time  and  26  volunteer  firemen  man 
2 front  line  pumpers  and  1 reserve  fire  engine.  Other  major  equipment 
includes  a truck  with  a 55  foot  aerial  ladder  and  2 tankers  for  rural 
fire  protection.  The  Hamlet  Fire  Department  also  houses  2 rescue  vehi- 
cles that  are  maintained  and  operated  by  the  city  firemen.  Eighteen  of  the 
firemen  are  certified  Emergency  Medical  Technicians.  The  Hamlet  Fire 
Department  is  qualified  for  a Class  6 fire  rating. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  public  facilities  of  Hamlet  appear  to  be 
adequate.  However,  when  expansion  or  new  development  is  necessary  for 
educational,  cultural  or  recreational  purposes,  one  must  seriously  con- 
sider the  north-northwest  area  of  the  planning  area  wherein  the  educa- 
tional park  complex  lies.  This  is  a beautiful  area  on  which  to  construct 
new  facilities  to  replace  the  outmodeled  ones.  In  the  light  of  further 
studies,  it  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  locate  other  cultural  and  educa- 
tional attractions  within  this  complex,  such  as  a research  institution, 
a fine  arts  building,  library  branch  or  community  center. 
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WATER  SUPPLY  AND  TREATMENT 


r'N 

The  City  of  Hamlet  obtains  its  water  from  the  86  acre  City  Water  Lake 
and  a smaller  10  acre  reservoir  lake.  These  lakes  are  part  of  the  Mark's 
Creek  Tributary,  which  eventually  empties  into  the  Pee  Dee  River.  The 
water  treatment  plant  has  a capacity  of  3 million  gallons  per  day.  The 
plant  treated  an  average  of  1,400,000  gallons  per  day  in  1976.  In  the 
extremely  dry  month  of  July  approximately  2,400,000  gallons  of  water  was 
filtered  daily.  Two  elevated  tanks  provide  water  reserves  and  adequate 
pressure.  Thus,  present  water  treatment  facilities  are  capable  of  serv- 
ing present  demands. 

WASTEWATER  TREATMENT 

The  City  of  Hamlet  owns  and  operates  a 0.66  MGD  high  rate  trickling 
filter  treatment  plant  of  the  secondary  type.  The  existing  maximum  month- 
ly average  daily  flow  is  approximately  0.57  MGD.  A 201  Facilities  Study 
is  presently  being  conducted  by  Moore-Gardner  Associates  and  reveals  that 
the  plant  is  currently  violating  BOD  (Biochemical  Oxygen  Demand)  and 
fecal  coliform  limits.  The  BOD  violations  are  thought  to  be  a result 
of  high  influent  organic  load  which  could  be  caused  by  industrial  dis- 
charges. Also  the  wastewater  plant  does  not  have  adequate  capacity  for 
the  projected  flow. 

Because  of  these  reasons,  optimum  operation  of  the  existing  facility 
is  not  feasible  as  an  alternative  for  serving  the  area  in  the  future. 

Requests  for  sewer  line  extensions  should  also  be  denied. 

As  a means  of  alleviating  these  deficiencies,  the  City  of  Hamlet  should 
very  seriously  consider  constructing  a new  wastewater  treatment  plant  ap- 
proximately 1 mile  downstream  from  the  present  plant  on  Mark's  Creek. 

If  industry  is  to  be  attracted  to  the  Hamlet  area,  wastewater  treatment 
facilities  will  have  to  be  improved. 
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SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL 


Refuse  collection  is  provided  to  all  residential  areas  on  at  least 
a twice  a week  basis.  Industrial  and  commercial  customers  have  this 
service  available  5 days  per  week.  The  city  owns  and  operates  3 trucks 
with  capacities  of  18  cubic  yards  and  one  truck  with  a 24  cubic  yard  capa- 
city which  provide  the  pick-up  service.  The  city's  landfill  is  utilized 
for  disposal  services. 

However,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  city  consider  trans- 
porting the  refuse  to  the  county  landfill  near  Rockingham.  By  doing 
this,  the  city  would  not  have  to  maintain  heavy  equipment  and  labor 
services  at  the  present  site.  The  only  costs  would  be  incurred  through 
transporting  the  refuse  approximately  4 miles  to  the  county  landfill. 

A considerable  amount  of  capital  would  be  saved  to  be  used  for  other  needs. 
TRANSPORTATION 

The  most  dominant  single  aspect  of  Hamlet's  transportation  network 
is  the  Seaboard  Coastline  Railroad's  extensive  classification  yards  and 
terminal  facilities.  Hamlet,  known  as  the  "hub"  of  the  Seaboard  system, 
is  geographically  distinguished  by  the  massive  yards  located  northeast 
of  the  corporate  limits,  the  terminal  building  and  loading  areas,  and 
the  triangular  shaped  pattern  of  the  lines'  convergence  in  the  center 
of  town.  Activity  at  the  classification  yards  continues  seven  days  per 
week  on  a twenty-four  hour  schedule.  Throughout  the  Hamlet  planning  area, 
the  rail  underpasses,  bridges,  tracks,  and  other  evidences  affect  the 
physical  environment,  and  confirm  the  acknowledged  dominance  of  rail- 
roading as  Hamlet's  economic  mainstay. 

Many  streets  are  still  unpaved  in  the  fringe  sections  of  the  planning 
area,  a situation  which  causes  numerous  inconveniences  and  hazardous 
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conditions  during  bad  weather.  These  streets  are  mere  difficult  to 
maintain,  protect  and  service,  as  well  as  being  unpleasant  and  incon- 
venient to  live  on.  Fortunately,  most  of  the  streets  within  the  cor- 
porate limits  are  paved  with  the  exceptions  being  in  the  poorer  neigh- 
borhoods. With  proper  applications  for  grants  and/or  surplus  public 
works  funds,  hopefully  this  situation  will  be  remedied. 

New  housing  subdivisions  in  the  planning  area  should  also  employ 
contemporary  street  design.  Subdividers  should  take  advantage  of  the 
land's  possibilities  for  imaginative  street  and  site  planning.  These 
new  housing  areas  need  to  be  designed  in  a manner  that  will  discourage 
thru  traffic.  Good  street  planning  principles  may  be  enforced  through 
the  subdivision  regulations  that  have  been  adopted  by  the  city. 

The  principle  highways  leading  in  and  out  of  Hamlet  (U.S.  74  and 
N.C.  177)  are  narrow  in  some  places,  many  times  congested  and  are  too 
often  characterized  by  strip  development.  The  traffic  congestion  is 
remarkably  evident  on  weekends,  especially  during  summer  months  when 
traffic  flows  to  and  from  the  beach  areas.  It  is  proper  to  assume  that 
a sizeable  percentage  of  this  traffic  is  of  a thru  nature  and  would 
not  enter  the  corporate  limits  of  Hamlet  if  an  alternate  route  or  by- 
pass were  available.  Without  this  non-revenue  producing  volume,  Hamlet's 
principle,  and  therefore,  its  secondary  streets,  would  be  less  crowd- 
ed and  hazardous  for  the  downtown  shopper.  No  other  routes  are  conven- 
at  this  time  that  are  capable  of  serving  these  purposes  or  even  moving 
local  traffic  away  from  the  congested  streets  in  the  business  districts, 
thus  compounding  the  above  noted  situation. 

There  have  been  earlier  proposals  to  construct  a by-pass  around  the 
northern  section  of  town.  To  accomplish  this,  a large  portion  of  this 
proposed  highway  would  consist  of  bridges  in  order  to  traverse  the  many 
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marshy  and  water-filled  areas.  Obviously,  the  cost  would  increase 
dramatically  and  the  proposal  would  maintain  a low  priority  with  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Transportation.  A more  feasible  alter- 
native would  consist  of  a by-pass  south  of  Hamlet.  More  specifically, 
a highway  could  be  connected  to  U.  S.  74  west  of  Hamlet  and  proceed 
around  the  southern  section  of  town  in  the  Airport  Road  vicinity  and 
eventually  join  U.  S.  74  east  of  Hamlet.  (Figure  2.)  This  proposal 
is  deemed  the  most  feasible  due  to  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Industries  would  be  very  accessible  as  the  area  is  considered 
prime  industrial  land. 

2.  The  southeast  residential  section  would  have  close  proximity. 

3.  Traffic  from  industries  and  residences  would  be  diverted  to  a 
substantial  degree  thus  alleviating  traffic  congestion  in  town. 

4.  Motorists  traveling  the  by-pass  could  have  easy  access  into 
Hamlet  if  necessary  by  exiting  at  either  Battley  Road,  N.  C.  177, 
Gin  Mill  Road  or  N.  C.  38. 

5.  Only  one  creek  would  have  to  be  crossed,  Mark's  Creek,  whereas 
the  route  around  the  northern  section  of  town  would  pass  over 

a heavy  concentration  of  water. 

In  any  event,  the  City  of  Hamlet  direly  needs  a by-pass.  Traffic  diver- 
sion must  receive  priority  if  the  city  hopes  to  experience  growth  in  a 
controllable  manner. 
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GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 


After  analyzing  facts  and  data  which  identify  problems  the  next 
step  in  the  planning  process  is  to  set  goals  and  objectives  directed 
toward  solutions.  Attainable  objectives  are  set  that  address  a long- 
er range  goal,  which  will  be  more  difficult  to  reach. 

The  goals  and  objectives  follow  below: 

-Encourage  development  which  will  stimulate  the  economy,  increase 
per  capita  income,  diversify  the  kinds  of  jobs  available  and  maintain 
a high  employment  rate. 

-Concentrate  new  development  in  areas  which  are  or  can  be  served 
by  transportation,  public  utilities,  schools,  parks  and  other  commun- 
ity facilities. 

-Encourage  new  and  existing  development  to  conserve  natural  resources. 

-Protect  prime  agricultural  land. 

-Protect  and  improve  the  city’s  appearance  and  environment  by  preser- 
ving areas  of  natural  beauty,  preventing  poor  construction  practices  and 
encouraging  attractive,  efficient  site  plans. 

-Improve  the  living  environment  for  all  citizens  in  all  areas  by 
conserving,  remodeling  and  rebuilding. 

COMMERCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Goal 

Promote  businesses,  stores  and  services  in  amounts,  kinds  and  loca- 
tions to  serve  well  the  needs  of  customers,  the  business  community  and 
investors . 

Ob j ectives 


-Encourage  grouping  of  stores  and  businesses  throughout  the  city  in 


existing  activity  centers,  such  as  downtown  areas  and  shopping  centers, 
which  can  handle  pedestrians  as  well  as  auto  traffic  and  parking  needs. 

-Protect  shopping  areas  from  negative  kinds  of  development. 

-Discourage  strip  commercial  development  and  limit  entrances  along 
busy  roads . 

-Encourage  conservation,  remodeling  and  new  building  in  the  downtown 
areas . 

RESIDENTIAL  AREAS  AND  HOUSING 

Goal 

Promote  a variety  of  housing  types  and  prices  in  neighborhoods  which 
offer  a safe  and  pleasant  living  environment. 

Ob j ectives 

-Encourage  housing  in  a range  of  prices  and  styles  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  income  levels  and  age  groups. 

-Guide  new  housing  developments  to  locations  which  are  convenient  to 
jobs,  stores  and  cultural  opportunities,  and  which  can  be  served  by  pub- 
lic utilities  to  the  maximum  possible  extent. 

-Encourage  new  housing  in  the  vicinity  of  existing  built  up  areas  and 
discourage  development  in  prime  agricultural  or  open  space  areas. 

-Encourage  programs  to  improve  deteriorated  neighborhoods  and  sub- 
standard housing. 

-Preserve  existing  sound  neighborhoods  and  phase  out  unsuitable  land 
uses  which  may  now  exist  in  residential  areas. 

-Provide  for  separation  of  housing  from  industrial  or  commercial  areas 
by  the  use  of  natural  or  manmade  buffers  or  barriers. 

-Encourage  developers  and  builders  to  minimize  grading  and  preserve 
the  natural  plant  cover. 
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INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 


Goal 

Encourage  a variety  of  new  and  expanded  industries  by  designating 
ample  areas  with  good  access  to  transportation  and  utilities  for  in- 
dustrial development. 

Obj  ectives 

-Encourage  new  industrial  development  to  promote  economic  growth  and 
increase  the  number  and  types  of  jobs. 

-Designate  several  suitable  areas  of  the  city  for  industrial  devel- 
opment . 

-Protect  industrial  areas  from  incompatible  kinds  of  development 
and  phase  out  existing  land  uses  which  are  unsuitable  for  industrial 
areas . 

-Encourage  the  development  of  well  planned  industrial  parks  and  en- 
courage industries  to  locate  in  them. 

-With  respect  for  environmental  protection  and  natural  resource  con- 
servation, seek  environmentally  sound  locations  for  industries. 

UTILITIES  AND  SERVICES 

Goals 

Encourage  the  availability  of  utilities  and  services  at  the  places 
and  in  the  amounts  needed  to  meet  current  and  future  demands. 

Obj  ectives 

-Provide  the  Hamlet  area  with  utility  systems  which  are  adequate  for 

present  needs  and  which  can  be  expanded  to  serve  future  growth. 

-Subject  proposed  developments  using  septic  tanks,  package  plant, 

or  o.ther  private  systems  to  stringent  review  to  insure  that  the  system 

is  adequate  for  the  proposed  use  and  for  forseeable  expansion. 
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TRANSPORTATION  AND  CIRCULATION 


Goal 

Promote  a modern  transportation  network  which  provides  convenient 
movement  within  the  city  which  directly  links  the  city  with  other  ur- 
ban centers . 

Obj  ectives 

-Actively  promote  implementation  of  the  city’s  thoroughfare  plan. 
-Prevent  unsuitable  forms  of  development  from  locating  near  busy 
transportation  corridors  and  uses. 

-Encourage  paving  of  existing  streets  and  require  pavement  of  new 
streets . 

-Encourage  planned  development  to  provide  excellent  pedestrian  ways 
and  bikeways  where  appropriate. 

-Encourage  adequate  off-street  parking  and  loading  facilities  for 
all  land  uses. 

-Limit  entrances  onto  busy  thoroughfares  to  minimize  traffic  hazards 
and  congestion. 

RECREATION 

Goal 

Plan  for  the  development  of  appropriately  located  and  diversified 
recreational  facilities  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  and  desires  of  pres- 
ent and  future  citizens  of  Hamlet. 

Obj  ectives 

-Identify  sites  having  unique  potential  for  use  in  natural  or  de- 
veloped state  for  recreational  purposes. 

-Assist  in  the  assessment  of  recreation  needs  throughout  the  city. 
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Encourage  use  of  available  means  of  obtaining  recreation  space. 

-Plan  for  convenient  access  to  publicly  owned  lands  in  the  city 
for  Hamlet  residents. 

-Encourage  development  of  multi-use  facilities  where  appropriate 
so  that  recreational  activity  might  become  an  additional  feature  of 
projects  having  a different  primary  purpose. 

-Establish  recreation  areas  that  will  appeal  to  all  age  groups. 
-Encourage  and  aid  localities,  community  groups,  and  private  de- 
velopers to  plan  and  provide  quality  open  spaces  in  areas  of  signi- 
ficant development  allowing  reasonable  public  and/or  semi-public  access. 

-Designate  areas  which  are  unsuitable  for  commercial,  industrial 
or  residential  development  and  study  recreational  possibilities. 

OPEN  SPACE  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Goal 

Preserve  existing  natural  features  and  land  use  in  the  city  and 
eliminate  present  abuses  to  the  environment. 

Ob j ectives 

-Protect  prime  agricultural  and  wood  lands  from  incompatible  de- 
velopment and  discourage  uses  that  would  destroy  their  productivity. 

-Encourage  efficient  land  use,  grouping  buildings  and  maintaining 
open  spaces  in  built-up  areas. 

-Strive  to  eliminate  pollution  of  air  and  water. 

-Preserve  areas  of  natural  beauty. 

-Encourage  use  of  detailed  soils  data  in  future  development  decisions. 

-Preserve  watershed,  river  and  stream  banks,  lake  shores  and  flood- 

plains  in  their  natural  state  and  prevent  development  that  could  con- 
tribute to  water  pollution. 
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LAND  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 


This  Land  Development  Plan  is  a design  to  which  the  future  development 
of  Hamlet  and  the  surrounding  area  may  be  guided.  This  plan  is  a reflection 
of  the  existing  conditions  and  needs  and  the  town's  goals  and  objectives 
for  the  future.  If  used  effectively,  the  Land  Development  Plan  serves  to 
coordinate  development  decisions  so  that  the  previously  outlined  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  community  can  be  accomplished . 

This  Land  Development  Plan  is  presented  in  two  sucessive  steps.  The 
first  step  consists  of  a discussion  of  principles  and  standards  for  land 
development.  The  second  step  is  the  presentation  of  the  actual  design  or 
plan  for  future  development.  This  is  accomplished  by  first  describing  the 
recommended  location  for  future  land  uses  and  secondly,  by  representing 
these  development  recommendations  in  the  form  of  a Land  Development  Map. 

The  Land  Development  Plan  along  with  the  Land  Development  Plan  Map  re- 
flect, in  part,  the  anticipated  growth  that  will  occur  during  the  next  5- 
15  years.  The  plan  is  sufficiently  generalized  so  as  to  permit  flexibility 
in  selecting  development  alternatives;  yet  specific  enough  to  give  proper 
direction  to  future  growth. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  STANDARDS  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

The  previous  section,  "Goals  and  Objectives,"  outlines  in  general  terms 
what  the  Planning  Area  should  become  during  the  next  5-15  years  as  deter- 
mined by  the  citizens  of  the  Hamlet  Planning  Area.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection  to  select  development  principles  and  standards  to  guide 
future  growth  so  that  the  desired  goals  and  objectives  of  the  community  can 
be  achieved  in  the  most  efficient  and  expeditious  manner;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  create  the  least  amount  of  confusion  and  inconvenience  to  the  citizens. 
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Residential 


1.  Future  residential  development  shall  take  place  on  land  having  stable, 
well-drained  soils  and  free  from  the  danger  of  flooding.  Gently  roll- 
ing to  level  topography  is  desirable  for  most  residential  development. 

2.  Residential  densities  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  topography; 
proximity  to  major  access  streets  and  highways;  and,  the  availability 
of  utilities  and  other  community  facilities.  Residential  areas  lack- 
ing both  a community  or  public  water  and  sewer  systems  shall  have  lots 
for  development  not  less  than  20,000  square  feet  or  at  the  discretion 
of  the  county  sanitarian. 

3.  There  shall  be  a range  of  choice  in  residential  densities  in  the  Plan- 
ning Area  with,  preferably,  the  highest  densities  located  in  or  near 
the  areas  of  intensive  urban  activities.  However,  there  shall  also  be 
adequate,  permanent  open  space  made  available  in  the  high  density  areas. 
Lowest  densities  should  occupy  the  outlying  areas  of  the  Planning  Area. 

4.  Residential  development  shall  preserve  or  create  a completely  inte- 
grated neighborhood  unit  free  from  the  influence  and  encroachment  of 
imcompatible  uses. 

5.  Neighborhood  parks  should  be  located  near  the  center  of  residential 
areas  with  adequate  access  provided  by  minor  streets  which  preferably 
are  not  used  as  arterial  routes. 

6.  Residential  neighborhoods  with  sufficient  population  should  be  pro- 
vided with  sidewalks  to  allow  convenient  access  to  individual  dwell- 
ing units,  churches,  schools,  parks  and  other  neighborhood  facilities. 

Industrial:  Manufacturing  and  Wholesaling  Areas 

1.  Industrial  development  shall  take  place  on  land  having  stable,  well- 
drained  soil.  Topography  shall  be  reasonably  level  and  free  from 
flooding  and  grading  problems.  Climatic  factors  such  as  prevailing  wind 
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speeds  and  direction  should  be  considered  in  potential  industrial 
locations . 

2.  Appropriate  transportation  facilities  with  good  access  to  highways 
and,  where  possible,  rail  facilities  should  be  available  to  indus- 
trial areas.  Industrial  plants  which  generate  large  volumes  of  traf- 
fic should  be  located  on  major  streets  so  as  not  to  encourage  traffic 

through  residential  areas;  and,  where  possible,  industrial  areas  should 
be  buffered  by  major  highways,  railroads,  greenbelt  areas  or  natural 
topographic  features. 

3.  Basic  utilities  such  as  water,  sewer,  electricity  and  gas  shall  be 
available  in  adequate  capacities  to  industrial  areas. 

4.  Site  size  requirements  for  different  types  of  industry  vary  widely  as 
does  the  locational  requirements,  i.e.,  close  in,  fringe  and  dispersed 
Therefore,  there  should  be  provided  a range  of  choice  in  site  size  and 
location  with  sufficient  flexibility  to  meet  the  needs  of  a wide  var- 
iety of  industries. 

5.  Industrial  development  should  strive  for  diversity  so  as  not  to  en- 
danger the  economic  health  of  the  community  if  recession  should  strike 

6.  Land  set  aside  for  industrial  use  should  not  have  priority  over  other 

community  needs  nor  be  arranged  so  as  to  hinder  proper  residential  or 
commercial  growth.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  equally  important  that  re- 
sidences and  commercial  establishments  not  be  allowed  to  encroach  upon 
land  planned  for  industrial  use. 

Commercial:  Retail  and  Service  Areas 

1.  New  commercial  developments  should  be  in  the  form  of  unified  and  con- 
centrated planned  developments.  Spot  commercial  development  in  re- 
sidential neighborhoods  and  "strip"  commercial  development  should  be 
discouraged . 
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2.  The  protection  of  pedestrian  traffic  should  be  given  adequate  con- 
sideration to  insure  the  safety  and  flow  of  pedestrians  in  new  commer- 
cial developments  without  unnecessary  interruption  of  automibile  traffic. 

3.  Existing  commercial  establishments  should  be  encouraged  and  assisted  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  in  correcting  any  deficiencies  to  improve 
traffic  safety  and  convenience. 

4.  Zoning  allowing  commercial  use  should  be  established  only  when  the  need 
for  additional  commercial  use  can  be  adequately  demonstrated  by  increased 
purchasing  power  of  the  population  or  other  justifiable  cause. 

Recreation  and  Open  Space  Areas 

1.  Appropriately  located  community  and  neighborhood  recreation  facilities 
should  be  provided  to  serve  the  local  residents  and  should  be  planned  to 
serve  the  needs  and  interests  of  all  age  groups. 

2.  Wherever  possible,  natural  barriers  and  areas  unsuitable  for  urban  de- 
velopment should  be  used  as  natural  dividers  between  neighborhoods  and 
retained  recreation  and/or  open  space  areas. 

3.  Places  of  truly  historic  interest  and  significance,  as  well  as  areas  of 
natural  beauty,  should  be  preserved  and  maintained. 

4.  Areas  designated  by  the  Land  Development  Plan  as  intended  for  permanent 
forestation,  open  space,  or  recreation  shall  be  reserved  as  such. 

Resource  Production 

1.  Agriculture  uses  should  be  retained  in  areas  subject  to  periodic  flooding 
and  in  the  outlying  areas  where  permanent  urbanization  would  be  determined 
to  the  Planning  Area’s,  physical,  social,  and  economic  well-being. 

2.  Where  feasible,  land  used  for  the  production  or  extraction  of  natural 
resources  should  be  grouped  in  compact  areas  so  as  not  to  detract  from 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  landscape  and  disrupt  the  integrity  of  the 


Planning  Area. 
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FIGURE  2 


PROPOSED  LAND  USE 
HAMLET  N.C. 
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PROPOSED  THOROUGHFARE  IMPROVEMENTS 


IMPLEMENTATION 


There  are  numerous  methods  available  for  implementing  portions  of  this 
land  development  plan,  but  unless  the  local  citizens,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, support  this  plan  for  community-wide  improvement,  the  desired 
results  will  not  be  achieved.  It  is  therefore  suggested  as  an  initial  step 
toward  implementation  that  this  plan  be  publicized  in  an  effort  to  inform 
the  local  citizenry  of  its  merits  and  objectives.  If  there  are  elements  of 
the  plan  that  are  not  acceptable,  they  should  be  changed  to  be  made  accept- 
able provided  that  the  changes  will  not  destroy  the  overall  plan  concept. 

The  important  thing  is  to  have  a soundly  conceived  development  plan  to  guide 
the  growth  of  the  City  of  Hamlet. 

Implementing  activities  should  be  guided  by  the  goals  and  objectives. 

The  following  activities  are  suggested. 

1.  The  zoning  ordinance  should  continue  to  be  stringently  enforced 
and  revised  where  necessary  in  order  to  guide  growth  and  develop- 
ment within  the  planning  area. 

2.  Subdivision  regulations  should  also  continue  to  be  enforced  to 
guide  residential  growth. 

3.  Housing  code  enforcement  should  be  continued  in  order  to  alleviate 
substandard  housing  conditions  wherever  and  whenever  possible. 

4.  A capital  budget  process  should  be  undertaken  and  continued  in 
order  to  insure  that  all  necessary  capital  improvements  are  pro- 
grammed in  regard  to  time  and  money. 

5.  Citizen  participation  should  be  encouraged  through  the  City  Council, 
Planning  Board,  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Civic  Groups. 

6.  Establish  an  ongoing  long-range  annexation  program  that  will  annex 
areas  to  the  city  in  an  orderly  manner  and  at  times  when  the  city 
can  feasibly  finance  the  extension  of  municipal  services  such  as 
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police,  fire,  refuse  collection  and  utilities. 

7.  Adopt  a mutually  agreed  upon  thoroughfare  plan  with  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Transportation. 

8.  Acquire  needed  right-of-way  for  street  and  sidewalk  improvements 
and  carry  on  an  active  street  paving  policy. 

9.  Actively  pursue  industrial  prospects  that  will  improve  the  job 
market  and  provide  a good  tax:  base,  while  exercising  proper  con- 
cern for  such  factors  as  noise,  air  and  water  pollution,  visual 
quality,  traffic  congestion,  etc. 

10.  Continue  to  develop  land,  especially  around  City  Lake,  for  recre- 
ational use  in  order  to  increase  the  level  of  participation  by  all 
age  groups. 

11.  Review  and  revise,  as  necessary,  policies  on  extensions  of  water 
and  sewer  services  to  areas  of  prime  development  land. 

12.  Hamlet  and  Richmond  County  and  possibly  some  other  smaller  towns 
should  consider  establishing  a joint  planning/development  office 
where  the  planning,  inspection,  industrial  development,  and  com- 
mercial development  interest  would  be  bandied. 

13.  The  201  Facilities  recommendations  for  wastewater  treatment  im- 
provements should  be  followed  where  they  are  consistent  with  the 
adopted  land  development  plan. 

14.  Hamlet  merchants  and  government  leaders  need  to  begin  making  some 
plans  to  take  some  concrete  steps  to  offset  the  decline  of  the  CBD 
shopping  areas.  For  example:  encouraging  interior  block  parking, 
open  air  mall  development,  renovation  of  existing  structures  and 
an  attractive  new  tax  structure  to  encourage  renovation  and  new 
development  downtown. 

The  above  implementation  activities  are  by  no  means  all  encompassing  but 
they  are  good  methods  to  initially  employ  in  order  to  reach  the  development 
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goals.  The  citizens  of  Hamlet  should  use  these  ideas  as  a foundation 


and  hopefully  will  construct  a sound  land  development  pattern  for  them- 
selves and  future  generations. 
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appendix 


ENVIRONMENTAL  ASSESSMENT  STATEMENT 


The  past  several  years  have  been  characterized  by  considerable  legis- 
lation dealing  with  the  enviroranent.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  single 
space  bf  legislation  is  the  National  Enviromnental  Policy  Act  (Public  Law 
^190),  which  had  an  effective  date  of  January  1,  1970,  although  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  did  not  pass  its  Enviromnental  Policy  Act  until  August, 
1971.  The  thrust  of  this  Act,  as  well  as  subsequent  Executive  Orders,  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  Guidelines,  and  numerous  specific  Federal,  State 
and  local  agency  procedures,  is  to  insure  that  "balanced  decision-making 
occurs  in  the  total  public  interest."  Project  planning  and  decision  making 
is  to  include  the  integrated  consideration  of  technical,  economical,  en- 
vironmental, social  and  other  factors.  This  plan  has  been  designed  with 
this  intent  in  mind,  whereby  enviromnental  protection  has  been  maximized. 

The  following  subparagraphs  outline  the  impacts  these  plan  recommendations 
will  have  on  the  enviromnent  if  the  plan  is  carefully  utilized  and  also  the 
impact  on  the  environment  if  no  action  is  taken. 

ABSTRACT 


This  Land  Development  Plan  for  Hamlet,  North  Carolina  outlines  the  city's 
plans  for  development  for  the  next  5-15  years,  1980-1990.  The  first  three 


sections  are  devoted  to  a discussion  of  the  goals  and  oVfuctlves  of  the  cit- 


izens of  the  Hamlet  Planning  Area,  and  analysis  of  the  factors  affecting 

^ ^ 

development,  i . e .,  jecomomy J population , physiography,  community  facilities 


and  existing  land  development  patterns.  This  plan  is  based  upon  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  citizens  and  an  analysis  of  those  affecting  elements 
and/or  factors  previously  stated. 

The  fourth  section  is  a discussion  of  viable  means  and  methods  of  im- 
plementing the  recommendations  included  in  the  plan.  Numerous  effectuating 
devices  are  available  and  are  included  in  the  implementation  section. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  EFFECTS 


Beneficial  Effects 

1.  Preservation  of  open  space,  recreational,  and  agricultural  land 
uses  in  areas  subject  to  periodic  flooding. 

2.  Preservation  of  land  is  encouraged  where  permanent  urbanization 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  Planning  Area's  physical,  social  and 
economic  well-being. 

3.  Renovation  and  redevelopment  of  business  establishments  within  the 
Central  Business  District  (CBD)  is  encouraged,  thus  lessening  the 
demand  for  acquisition  of  large  tracts  of  land  for  development  pur- 
poses within  the  planning  area. 

4.  Adverse  environmental  effects  such  as  pollution  ( air,  water,  and 
noise  ) are  being  considered  and  minimized  where  possible  through 
the  recommended  use  of  buffers  and  utilization  of  emission  equip- 
ment for  industries,  located  in  the  planning  area,  as  approved  by 
the  Department  of  Natural  and  Economic  Resources,  Division  of  En- 
vironmental Management. 

Adverse  Effects 

Minimal  adverse  enviromnental  effects  are  envisioned  by  implementing 
the  recommendations  proposed  in  this  Land  Development  Plan.  However,  the 
newly  proposed  developments,  though  designed  in  accordance  with  sound  plan- 
ning principles  and  standards,  will  have  some  adverse  effects  on  the  en- 
vironment. These  effects  are  1)  reduction  and  removal  of  some  natural 
vegetation  which  will  result  in  2)  an  increase  in  rainwater  run-off;  3) 
some  urban  congestion  may  occur  with  the  development  and  4)  the  consump- 
tion of  open  space.  However,  unavoidable  effects  can  be  minimized  if  such 
conservation  practices  as  sodding,  revegetation,  terracing,  etc.,  are 
practiced . 
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ALTERNATIVES 


The  alternatives  to  the  proposed  land  development  plan  are  simple, 
either  no  growth,  or  uncontrolled  growth.  There  are  those  who  advocate 
that  Hamlet  should  retain  its  "small-town  image,"  while  others  maintain 
that  relatively  little  growth  has  handicapped  the  community  by  restricting 
its  ability  to  1)  maintain  a skilled  labor  force,  2) to  stimulate  a prog- 
ressive community  spirit,  and  3)  to  project  a positive  image. 

Reiterating  the  two  alternatives,  no  growth  at  all  will  result  in  stag- 
nation of  the  town,  while  uncontrolled  growth  can  result  in  untold  perman- 
ent environmental  damage  and  inefficient  use  of  land.  An  evaluation  of 
alternate  solutions  from  an  environmental  viewpoint,  renders  the  proposed 
land  plan  environmentally  acceptable  because  it  1)  maximizes  environmental 
protection  while  improving  the  physical,  economic  and  social  environment, 

2)  encourages  compatible  land  use,  thereby  following  the  growth  pattern 
that  presently  exist,  and  3)  restricts  industrial  sites  to  major  transport 
routes . 

The  plan  proposes  orderly  and  systematic  growth  which  will  encourage 

W 

efficient  land  use  and  protection  of  natural  features.  Over  a long  period 
of  time  some  farm  lands  and  open  space  areas  will  be  encroached  by  devel- 
opment; however,  if  efficiency  is  encouraged  and  utilized  as  implementation 
policies,  this  should  be  minimal. 

MITIGATION  MEASURES 

The  adoption  and  use  of  the  plan  by  public  and  private  groups  and  parti- 
cipation by  the  citizens  of  Hamlet  will  mitigate  adverse  environmental  effects. 
Continued  enforcement  and  updating  of  all  planning  reports  will  also  assist 
the  community  in  this  regard. 
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Irreversible  and  Irretrievable  Commitments  of  Resources 


The  conversion  of  agricultural  and  wooded  lands  to  urban  uses  cannot  be 
reversed;  however,  a compact  form  of  growth  will  minimize  as  much  as  possible 
the  effects  of  the  loss  of  the  above  lands  in  the  planning  area. 


Applicable  Federal,  State,  and  Local  Control s 

Federal:  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1964 

Environmental  Quality  Act  of  1970 

Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973 

Executive  Order  11514,  March,  1970,  Protection  and  Enhancement 
of  Environmental  Quality 

Executive  Order  11593,  May,  1971,  Protection  and  Enhancement  of 
the  Cultural  Environment 

Rural  Development  Act  of  1972 
State:  Water  Use  Act  of  1967 

Planning  and  Regulation  of  Development,  Chapter  160A, 

Article  19 

Soil  Conservation  District  Law  of  1937 

Sedimentation  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1973 

North  Carolina  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1971 
Local:  Zoning  Ordinance,  1974 

Subdivision  Regulations,  1966 

Building,  Plumbing,  and  Housing  Codes  (Plan  recommends 
joint  effort  with  county  or  extension  to  cover  planning 
area) 

Community  Facilities  Plan  and  Capital  Improvements  Budget,  1970 
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